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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 


sense of the term. They call their social system BisLtze CommMuNIsM 
or CompLex MArriaGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and sep 1 from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to cay the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These C ities are c ly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but. some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted to a certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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LEGAL STATUS OF MARRIED WOMEN 
—PAST AND PRESENT. 
Vill. 

ROM the review of our subject which has now 

been made, itis plain that the common-law 
status of married women is one of almost entire 
disability; that their disabilities arise naturally 
and logically from these two facts, namely: that 
marriage is an institution closely akin to slavery, 
having had a similar origin, and that in it is recog- 
nized also the legal fiction of union of person in 
husband and wife, recognized as a principle giving 
form and color to rights of person and property. 
The husband is given power over the person and 
property of the wife while she is covert-baron as 
heretofore described, and while, with power, he 
has more or less of burden and responsibility ; so 
that in some respects his status differs from hers 
somewhat as that of a parent differs from that of a 
child ; in many more respects his status differs from 
hers as that of a master differs from that of a ser- 
vant or slave. 

Within the past thirty years, however, great 
changes have been wrought by legislation in the 
legal status of married women. The beginning of 
these changes concerned rights of property, and 
the first blow which the power of the husband 
received was struck in 1848 in the State of New 
York. Prior to that time a strong sentiment had 
arisen and had been growing for some years, that 
the wife was the victim of a barbarous and op- 
pressive legal system, from which she ought to be 
relieved. The constitutional convention, which 
sat in that State in the year 1846, took up the sub- 
ject and made it a prominént topic of debate ; and 
the substance of the legislation of 1848 was at 
one time incorporated in the draft of the new con- 
stitution, but was finally rejected by a close vote. 
Then the advocates of the reform addressed 
themselves to the legislature of that State, and the 
result was the passage in 1848 of an act entitled, 
“An act for the more effectual protection of the 
property of married women.” That act was amen- 
ded and enlarged in its scope in 1849, and in 1860 
another act was passed entitled, “ An act concerning 
the rights and liabilities of husband and wife,” 
further enlarging the rights and removing the disa- 
bilities of the wife, and assimilating her status to 
that of a feme sole, so that as to property almost 
all the common-law features have been eliminated 
in that State from her legal status. Beginning, 
some earlier and some later, most of the Western 
States of the Union have, since 1848, followed a 
similar line of legislative policy ; while in the New 
England States, except Massachusetts, and in the 
Middle and Southern States with a few exceptions, 
the movement in behalf of married women has 
been slower and more limited in its scope. 

All the legislation on this subject, however, 
has fallen short of what, in the nature of the case, 
would be radical reform. Nowhere has the princi- 
ple of the slavish subjection of married women 
been directly attacked, nor the principle of union 
of person in husband and wife been abrogated ; 
legislation has only cut off here and there the 
branches of the tree, dealing with legal resz/¢s and 
consequences and not striking at legal principles 
and causes. True it is, that in some common- 
wealths that tree has become nearly, if not quite a 
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branchless trunk, standing out bare of foliage and 
fruit, a gnarled and uncomely relic of the past; and 
yet, in those which have gone farthest in legislating 
out of existence the various common-law disabili- 
ties which we have enumerated, the common-law 
principles are left in force, and the general rule of 
decision adopted by the courts in passing upon 
questions of the rights and powers of married 
women under this class of legislation, is that they 
possess no more or greater rights and powers in 
regard to property, to making contracts, and to the 
use of legal remedies, than the statutes expressly 
confer; that the common-law rules are still in 
force, enveloping married women like an atmos- 
phere, pressing with so many pounds to the square 
inch, ready to penetrate at every point where not by 
statute excluded, and that those disabilities still 
exist, unless, either expressly or by clear and 
irresistible implication, abrogated by statute. But, 
as we have stated, in some of the States, the 
statutes have well-nigh removed all the disabilities 
existing by reason of coverture, and have placed 
married women upon substantially the same footing 

as a feme sole. 


Thus it is in the history of legal reform. When 
systems of legal oppression and injustice have 
been touched by legislation, it has been rare that 
underlying and fundamental principles have been 
directly attacked and abolished, thus laying “ the 
axe at the root of the tree;” the work has too 
often been done by severe pruning and gradual 
shortening in, carried on, until, denuded of fruit, 


‘foliage and branches, the evil dies from the pro- 


cess of being deprived of means and opportunity 
of producing results. 

The changes wrought by modern legislation in 
the legal status of married women have not been 
brought about without earnest protest and strong 
opposition. Some alarm has been felt and ex- 
pressed lest the marital relation should be thereby 
injured if not destroyed. An eminent law writer, 
and in many respects a high and liberal-minded 
man, Prof. Parsons of Harvard University, said in 
his celebrated work on the “ Law of Contracts,” 
published twenty years ago: “ Among the effects of 
the decay of the Feudal system in which many of 
the principles and forms of our law originated, we 
count the changes which have been made and are 
now making in the law which defines the position 
and rights of the married woman. This law is, in 
fact, at this moment in a transition state in this 
country. It seems to be everywhere conceded, 
that the old rules were oppressive and unjust, and 
certainly not in conformity with the existing temper 
and condition of society. Almost everywhere 
changes are made or attempted, and the necessity 
of change is not denied. * * * * There is much 
need of caution in order to improve and liberalize 
the marital relation without inflicting upon it great 
injury. We know that in those States where the 
greatest changes have been made and greater still 
are desired by some persons, there are those who 
think mischief has already been caused, and that a 
brief experience will prove the inconvenience and 
danger of permitting husband and wife to possess 
interests and properties and powers, altogether, or 
in a great degree, independent and equal. The 
tendency of this would seem to be necessarily to 
make them bargainors with each other; and as 
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watchful against each other, as careful for good se- 
curity, as strict in making terms and compelling an 
exact performance of promises or conditions, and 
as prompt to seek in litigation a remedy for sup- 
posed wrong, as seller and buyer, lender and borrow- 
er, usually are; and as these parties may be, more 
properly and safely than husband and wife.” 

There is, we believe, on all hands, a growing con- 
viction that these fears of the inconvenience and 
danger referred to by Prof. Parsons were not wholly 
unfounded, and that mischief has been done to the 
marital relation by these changes; nor can it be 
denied that the number of those is increasing, who 
think that that mischief ought to have been done. 
Be this as it may, the work of change has gone on 
without a halting or backward step, and, from the 
indications of the present, is likely to continue, to 
what extent in the investing of woman with civil 
and political right, it is not easy now to forecast. 

T. 


SANITY, INSANITY AND UNSANITY. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

HE birth out of worldliness into God’s 
spirit, is evidently a change similar to a 
recovery from insanity. In the New Testa- 
ment insanity is treated as a possession of the 
devil. When Christ cast out a demon, he re- 
stored the patient to his “right mind ;” 2. 2, 
he cured him of insanity. Well, we learn from 
the same authority that “the whole world lieth 
_in the Wicked One,” and that “he that com- 
mitteth sin is of the devil;” so that in this 
sense insanity is a universal malady. Wherever 
sin or worldliness exist, there is insanity and 
possession of the devil. To recover ourselves 
from that state and come into the possession 
of the Holy Spirit, must be as great a change 
as from insanity to what is commonly called 

sanity, and probably greater. 

We must recognize then three states of human 
nature—two of them in the devil, and one in 
the Holy Spirit: the insane state commonly 
so called ; the sinful state, which is insanity 
disguised ; and the holy state. We may adopt 
Dr. Bushnell’s classification, and call one set 
of sinners ivsane and the other set wumsane. 
Then we have the insane, unsane, and sane. 
The sane are those who are possessed of the 
Holy Spirit; the unsane are those who are 
possessed of the devil in the common worldly 
way; and the insane are those who are pos- 
sessed of the devil in such an outrageous way 
that they have to be put into hospitals. We 
can not always tell the difference between the 
unsane and the insane. The one class shades 
off into the other. In many cases of crime 
the question is whether to send the misdoer to 
the hospital or to the state’s prison. As peo- 
ple become more and more wicked the state of 
their minds and passions tends more and more 
toward violent insanity. 

The Bible doctrine undoubtedly is, that a 
really sane man, one who is possessed by the 
Holy Spirit, is as different from a worldly man, 
as a worldly man is different from a crazy man ; 
and, leaving out of account for the present any 
reference to mere intellect, all must admit that 
so far as the passions are concerned, the un- 
sane, that is, the sinful, when brought into cir- 
cumstances of temptation, are to all intents 
and purposes insane ; their loves and their 
hates are liable to the same excesses and 
raging paroxysms as those of lunatics. “ Emo- 
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tional insanity,” though no disease of the brain, 
is as unreasoning and uncontrollable as brain- 
mania, and it is evident that all sinners are 
liable to it, especially when their sexual interests 
are in question. ‘This is fast coming to be the 
popular and even legal theory of insanity. On 
the other hand, not only the Bible but actual 
experience authorizes us to maintain that, un- 
der the control of the Holy Spirit, human pas- 
sions will be entirely different from what they 
are under common conditions. We certainly 
know thatseven young persons can be free from 
the uncontrollable emotions and insane de- 
sires which infest ordinary love-experience ; 
that these phenomena are really the effects of 
evil spirits, and do not necessarily inhere in 
our nature and organization as human beings. 
Change a person’s spiritual conditions, let in 
the Holy Spirit upon his life, and we see his 
passions change their behavior entirely ; and 
we are sure that just in proportion as he is 
brought under the influence of this good spirit 
when young, the change will be easy and per- 
manent. I don’t believe there is any need at 
all that children should grow up with the furi- 
ous, untamable passions which we see in older 
persons. I believe the Holy Spirit will work 
a complete change in this respect just as soon 
as we give it fair play. 

And now I will go a step further, and lay 
the ax at the root of the tree. I believe, not 
only that children can be regenerated, the ear- 
lier the easier, and grow up in the Holy Spirit, 
but can be born in the Holy Spirit, and 
not need to be regenerated at all. Whatif the 
patients in an insane hospital were allowed to 
marry and have children? You would expect 
as a matter of course that many of their chil- 
dren would be insane. They would take after 
their parents. Now this law, which would 
work among the insane, does work among the 
Persons who, as to their intellects, 
are not called insane, but whose passions are 
possessed of the devil, fiery and uncontroll- 
able, if they are sufficiently sane to behave 
decently in externals and get a living, are al- 
lowed to run together and have children ; and 
their children are like themselves—unsane. 
Surely this same principle will work for good 
as well as for evil. When a people shall get 
out of the devil, place themselves under the 
control of the Holy Spirit, and become really 
sane, their children will be like them. They 
will be sane from the beginning, and grow up 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord 
without being sinners. There is no more ne- 
cessity of children’s being sinners and growing 
up with foolish, wicked passions, than that 
they should be born and grow up insane. 

It is characteristic of the inmates of insane 
hospitals that they do not think themselves in- 
sane. They insist that they are all right. We 
say to them: “ Be considerate now, and see if 
you cannot be humble enough to discover that 
you are insane, and then you will be in con- 
dition to doctor yourselves, and so get out of 
the hospital.” Let ws be considerate in the same 
way, and all of us do our best to get out of the 
great sin-hospital. Verily we are in a hospital 
so long as our passions are in such a state that 
we are liable to abuse ourselves or anybody 
else. It is well for us that God keeps us in a 





hospital and will keep us there, so long as we 
are selfish, idolatrous, impatient and _hard- 
hearted. We are invited to get out of the 
hospital, and to lead the world out of it into 
real sanity. I confess that I don’t like the 
idea of propagating much until we do get out, 
for the same reason that I should not like to 
have insane folks propagate. You may say it 
is natural. Well, it is just as natural for the 
people in the asylums. They would like to 
propagate, but reasonable folks would not like 
to have them. And until we are really sane 
in the very highest sense of being possessed 
by the Holy Spirit, there are certainly serious 
objections to propagating at all. 

Our doctrine is contrary to the popular 
theory that wild passions are particularly ap- 
propriate to the young and the strong. The 
strength of a passion is not measured at all 
by its unmanageable, fiery, furious nature. 
The strongest passions are those which are 
quiet and patient. It is an old medical saying, 
Ubi debilitas bi irritabilitas:”’ wherever there 
is debility there is irritability. It is a sign of 
the weakness and sickliness of passions if 
they are ungovernable ; and just so far as the 
young are in a state of health and strength, 
just so far that goes to favor their self-control 
and good management of their passions ; and 
just so far as their passions become uncontroll- 
able, it is an indication of weakness, and that 
they have grown old. If we take human na- 
ture in its best estate, in the freshness and 
strength of youth, and place it under the full 
control of the Holy Spirit, the passions will 
be quiet, patient, full of gentleness and polite- 
ness, watchful of others’ interests and rights, 
and at the same time capable of immense 
enjoyment. These two things go together : 
the power of enjoyment and self-control. On 
the other hand, people who are in the fiery, 
furious state of the passions, have but little 
power of enjoyment. Their passions are sick- 
ly and make more torment than pleasure every 
way. The time will surely come when the 
young, instead of being wild and unmanage- 
able, will be the very best vehicles of the 
sweetness and civilization of heaven. It isa 
humbug and a miserable mistake, that it is 
onlv the old who can begin to be quiet and 
sober, and that the young must grow up in sin 
and insanity. 

Perhaps we shall find that the Puritans and 
their descendants have made their great fail- 
ure on this ground. They have believed in 
regeneration, but not in being born regenerate. 
Their theory has always been that all were 
born sinners, and must come to years of dis- 
cretion before conversion; so that the devil 
has the start of the Lord in all cases; has the 
first love of the children ; has possession of 
their hearts until they have burned out their 
passions, and then the Lord must take what is 
left. That is the theory of the most spiritual 
churches ; and it is their misery and failure. 
The admission that there is no way to clear 
the devil out of propagation, but that every- 
body must be born sinners, is enough to stamp 
failure on any church. 

It is a very poor state of things if this great 
principle of the propagation of qualities must 
be confined to evil. On the contrary it should 
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be assumed that all the best forces of the uni- 
verse will help its operation in the case of 
good more than in the case of evil. I should 
expect that God would check and limit it to 
some extent in the case of evil, but would give 
it great scope in the case of good. Paul’s doc- 
trine is that even where a believer is married to 
an unbeliever, the unbeliever is sanctified by 
the believer as far as propagation is concerned, 
so that their children are holy. Evidently he 
thought the balance of power or prepotency 
in propagation was in favor of good. 

The Puritans did not believe they could be 
holy themselves, and of course they could not 
believe that their children would be holy. 
They ought at least to have taught that their 
children would be as holy as they were; but 
they didn’t do even that. They believed 
themselves to be semi-holy, and their children 
to be born devils. Let us clear away all such 
miserable nonsense, and make up our minds 
that if we are good our children will be good 
as we are. If we get into such relations with 
the Holy Spirit that we can live holy lives, 
we cannot do otherwise than place our chil- 
dren in the same conditions. That is the 
great law of the universe. 


THE HIDDEN CAUSE. 





se HAT was the cause of my child’s 


sudden death?” asked a grief- 

stricken father of his family physician. 
“ Congestion of the brain, undoubtedly,” an- 
swered the physician, and he probably believed 
what he said, and the father was convinced 


that for the death of his favorite daughter 


there was no help. 

Let us go back and trace the history of the 
case. Jennie was the middle one of five chil- 
dren. When a child she was a joyous, happy 


girl, full of life, affectionate, and though quick- | 


tempered and passionate, soon restored to good 
humor again. As she grew up she became 
well beloved by all who knew her, and never 
wanted fora friend. Confiding and unsuspi- 
cious, she seemed peculiarly dependent upon 
others, and her family took pleasure in showing 
a special care for her. So she grew up to 
womanhood. 

A young lady boarded in the family, whose 
father, a widower, was in the habit of visiting 
her. He was a bad, licentious man, and withal 
intemperate, but possessing the power of 
fascination, he soon made Jennie believe she 
loved him. Her parents found out how mat- 
ters stood, and knew the man too well to 
consent to his continuing his visits; but he 
pursued her everywhere she went, so that she 
was afraid to go out alone. She was well sat- 
isfied to obey her parents, and have nothing 
more to say to him, and felt thankful that they 
had saved her from the living death which they 
told her his former wife had known. 

Mrs. Bennett, a friend of the family, mar- 
ried and living in the country, on hearing about 
the matter, wrote inviting Jennie to come and 
spend the summer with her, and she accord- 
ingly went. They had been acquainted from 
childhood, and took considerable interest in 
each other. Mrs. B. soon discovered that 
something must be done to rouse Jennie from 





the depression of spirits she was laboring un- 
der. All her happy joyousness had taken 
flight, and a few months had changed her from 
a comparative child to a weary, disappointed 
woman. Mrs. B. and her husband introduced 
her to their friends in the village, and she soon 
became acquainted with many of the young 
folk. Among these, was a young Mr. Lyons, 
whom they esteemed above all the others. 
Jennie and his sisters visited each other, and 
he was always her escort to the parties and 
picnics of the young people of the village. 
She soon forgot her trouble and seemed happy 
and returned to her home in the city improved 
in spirits and in health. 

Mrs. Bennett had occasion to go to the city 
the following winter, and made her home at 
Jennie’s house. During her stay, business 
called Mr. Lyons to the city, and his acquain- 
tance with Mrs. B. gave him an opportunity to 
renew his acquaintance with Jennie. She had 
kept up some correspondence with his sisters, 
and it is quite likely his name was not left out 
of their epistles. 

Jennie’s family, though plain, common-sense 
people, were not without pride, and were more 
or less tinctured with city notions about coun- 
try people. They took a dislike to the young 
man, and did not receive his visits very cor- 
dially. Mrs. Bennett and Jennie consulted 
about the matter and finally concluded not to 
invite him to continue them. He soon re- 
turned to the country ; but opposition had only 
increased Jennie’s esteem for him. They soon 
began corresponding with each other, and, al- 
though there was no declaration on either side, 
there can be no doubt that they loved each 
other. Mrs. Bennett with her husband and 
children finally removed to the city, and Jennie 
kept up her friendship with them. 

After a while Jennie joined the church and 
seemed to have a good experience. But a want 
in her nature had been roused, and she failed 
to find sufficient consolation in religion to sat- 
isfy it. A gloom came over her; she became 
hypochondriac on the subject of her own char- 
acter; insisted that she had committed the un- 
pardonable sin and that there was no forgiveness 
for her. Her family tried to rouse her from 
this state, but without success. She went some- 
times to Mrs. Bennett and told her trouble, and 
although she would leave apparently satisfied 
and happier for the words of comfort her friend 
gave her, vet again the gloom would return, 
until she lost all interest in life, weighed down 
by hopelessness and despair. 


Het mother knew of her correspondence 
with Mr. Lyons, and asked Mrs. Bennett if she 
thought he had anything to do with Jennie’s 
present state. But whatever Mrs. Bennett’s 
private opinion might have been she hesitated 
to express it. Jennie’s mother finally decided 
to examine her correspondence ; and obtain- 
ing a key that fitted her desk, she read Mr. 
Lyons’s letters to her daughter, but failed to 
find in them anything but what friendship 
would have dictated, and not a word from 
which could be gathered any idea that there 
was any passionate love between them ; and so 
she decided that it could not be a heart-at- 
tachment that caused the trouble. Mrs. Ben- 
nett was not so well satisfied, but held her 





peace. Jennie finally recovered and appeared 
more cheerful and happy. 

Not long after this experience, she received 
a letter from Mr. Lyons containing his photo- 
graph, and the information that he had just 
been married. Mrs. Bennett saw her a few 
weeks afterward, and Jennie spoke of the 
event without any apparent feeling. But 
she shortly after had a slow fever, and though 
she partly recovered from it, still she was nev- 
er really well again. Change of air and place 
was recommended for her, but all tailed of the 
desired result. Naturally energetic, she kept 
up her attendance at church, was one of the 
ladies of the Mission School connected with 
it, and attended to all her duties in it faith- 
fully, as well as to what belonged to her to do at 
home. Still she was always under the doctor’s 
hands, and he failed to find out the cause of 
the distress she complained of “right here,” 
laying her hand on her chest, or of the con- 
stant headache to which she was subject. 

For several weeks before her death she com- 
plained of her head, and nothing seemed to 
relieve her. On the day of her death she was 
at the family breakfast, and seemed as well as 
usual, but was soon taken with convulsions 
which continued during the day. “I ache so 
right here,” she said, laying her hand over 
the lower part of her chest ; and they tried to 
remove the pain but could not. She died in 
the evening in one of the convulsions, and lay 
as if exhausted and sleeping. They put 
her in the coffin, strewing beautiful flowers over 
her; and these scarcely looked more beautiful 
than she, so peaceful and happy was the ex- 
pression left on her features. 


Her family mourned over her, refusing to be 
comforted, and unreconciled to what they be- 
lieved to be “a dispensation of Providence,” 
which could not be helped. Congestion of 
the brain was the apparent cause, but if they 
had searched deeper, they would have found 
that a disappointed heart was the real cause. 
Fashion, pride and false ideas of propriety, 
send many a simple, trusting heart into an un- 
timely grave. S. L. N. 


THE WAY TO QUENCH DISCORD. 





HERE is a beautiful queen whom I am 

most ambitious to serve. Her name is 
Love. Her palace is called Harmony; and 
her kingdom is the kingdom of One Heart. 
She lives to make her subjects happy ; and it is 
my ambition to be employed by her in her benefi- 
cent schemes. I have proffered my devotion, 
and she has given me some general directions, 
or rather principles of action. One is this: “ He 
that covereth a transgression seeketh love; but he 
that repeateth a matter, secparateth very friends.” 
She instructs me to watch the tongue, and where 
there is a chit-chat, catch away the seeds of 
discord. I must see that little matters of a 
personal kind are not repeated just for the sake 
of talking. If Eliza says something in care- 
less remark not very flattering to Mary’s sing- 
ing, I must quench that remark where it is 
made, and not let it be repeated in the next 
gossiping circle, and then in another, and come 
at length to the ear of Mary twenty times 
emphasized by transmission, and chill her 
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heart inevitably toward Eliza. The tongue 
has a lust to repeat a matter. It is indeed a 
disciplined tongue which in the ears of confi- 
dence covereth a transgression, a misstep, an 
awkward affair; which will not “repeat a mat- 
ter;” such a tongue seeketh love. “Where 
no tale-bearer is, the strife ceaseth.” “In the 
multitude of words there wanteth not sin,” 
there wanteth not personalities and devil’s tin- 
der. I am to watch when there is a multitude 
of words. Many a chill and estrangement in 
the social circle may be traced to the simple 
love of talking, which leads to indifferent, per- 
sonal remark, and then to its repetition ; and 
often what began without malice, reaches its 
object with a poisonous sting. 

the tongue positively serve love. 
is to teach it sincerity. “Rebuke a wise man 
and he will love thee.” “He that rebuketh a 
man, afterward shall find more favor than he 
that flattereth with his lips.” I am to cover 
my friend’s transgression before others, but 
talk with him sincerely about it. If Mary’s 
manner has its imperfections, I am not to call 
the observation of others to them, but I am to 
make my criticism to her in a way that she will 
appreciate my intention, and be able to im- 
prove. Then where the tongue is taught this 
sincerity, it can provoke love by praise as well 
as criticism. Backbiting and flattery go to- 
gether; and free criticism and honest praise 
go together. If I wish to serve Love, I must 
encourage the latter kinds of personal remark 
in place of the former. H. 


I am to make 
And one way 
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It is the lack of the civilization of Male Conti- 
nence that makes so many women look as though 
their youth and beauty and sprightliness had been 
snatched from them by wild beasts. Love cannot 
truly be called “the life of life” except when its 
acts make woman more blooming and man more 
_ vigorous. G. 


We are having an unpre- 
cedented rush of applications for membership. 
During the past week people have come by the 
cars to join; an ex-minister came on foot from the 
neighborhood of Perryville to join,and every mail 
has brought us urgent appeals from highly respecta- 
ble people that they may form an acquaintance with 
us by correspondence that shall lead to personal 
union. The only reason we can assign for this 
general courtship of the O. C. is that several en- 
terprising papers have lately taken pains to assure 
the public of our honesty and industry and that 
our grounds are a favorite resort for excursionists 
and Sabbath-school picnics. 


What does it mean ? 


HOW IS THIS ? 





. NG into the London Journal of Spiritual- 
ism called Human Nature (the No. for January, 
1873) I hit upon a curiosity in which I am personal- 
ly interested, not to say implicated. A writer there 
gives an account of a seance held in London under 
the mediumship of a Mr. Holmes, “a celebrated 
physical medium from America,” at which several 
written communications were obtained from the 








spirit-world. One of them which is said to have 
been written on a clean slate, held by Mr. Holmes 
and another gentleman in a darkened cabinet, un- 
der conditions that precluded mundane agency, 
was the following : 

“The same process of philosophy that materi- 
alizes spirit also spiritualizes matter. We lose 
nothing in giving up the old ideas of immateriality 
if we still hold that matter is cunning enough to 
produce consciousness, thought, affection, and will. 
Names are of no consequence. If the latest think- 
ers choose to call the thing that manifests these 
phenomena nervous fluid, or ether, or force, or tis- 
sue under the play and vibration of a combination 
of forces, I do not see in this language any danger 
of our shocking our old-fashioned souls. Matter or 
dynamical machinery that is capable of personality 
is very likely to have also the faculty of immortal- 
ity. Good night, dear friends. Doctor.” 

This paragraph struck me at once as something 
familiar to my own brain, and on examination I 
found it to be an exact copy, with two or three 
verbal exceptions, of a paragraph in an article on 
“ Positivism,” which I wrote for the Mew York 
World and was published in that paper in January, 
1869. I used the word Progress instead of Process 
in the first sentence and the word J/osing instead of 
shocking in the sentence next the last (omitting the 
“Good night,” etc., which belong of course to the 
spirits). These are the only discrepancies. 


What I should like to know is, how that para- 
graph found its way from the Mew York World 
into the world of spirits, so as to turn up ona 
“clean slate” ina London seance,; and whether 
I borrowed it from the Doctor or he from me. If 
that was originally my writing it indicates that the 
spirits read the papers and may be quoting me 
hereafter. In that case I should like to correct 
proof, as I do not think the Doctor’s alterations 
were improvements. 

However I mean no disrespect to spirits or Spir- 
itualism. J. H. N. 

Foppa, Aug. 21, 1873. 


THE ARTIST EVERYWHERE. 





HERE is no subject—however obscure it may 

seem—but that some one has delved below its 
crust—probed into its very depths, and found stores 
of wealth. The commonest shrub has hidden 
charms, mysteriously concealed from careless eyes, 
which fascinate the finder beyond all telling. The 
scaly growth on yonder fence you have never no- 
ticed—but there’s a man who feels himself well 
paid in noting the shape, color and diversity of the 
lichens. Some man, I wot not who, has made a 
study of the grasses everywhere growing, and 
can tell you of their infinite variety. Some one 
too, has classified the ferns—has studied their 
characteristics, and has for each one of their many 
species, a name. And a third can tell you the 
mosses are a hundred-fold more numerous than you 
ever dreamed of. , 

Another person has studied animal life, from 
man down to the minutest animalcule. The very 
bugs and worms that you despise are fraught with 
interest to such an one. Another has penetrated 
into the mysteries of geology, that key to past ages, 
and not a pebble escapes his eagle eye ; he gathers 
wisdom from the rocks by the sea, from the sand 
on the shore, from the mire on the beach. And 
there are those who have made a life-study of the 
firmament—familiarizing themselves with the starry 
host, as you are familiar with the houses of your 
neighburs. There are others who know all that 
birds can do; have listened to their songs till they 
can distinguish each warbler by his note. ’Tis 
strange the vast field man finds for his research on 
mother earth, and stranger still that whatever he 
earnestly turns his mind to, he brings within his 
microscopic vision and becomes its master. 

You are a musician—the art is a part of your 





life—you have made it a speciality ; you have little 
interest in the topics that perplex your neighbors ; 
and the discoveries of Tyndall, or Dana, or Lock- 
yer or Darwin, do not satisfy the cravings of your 
art-love. But here is a man who bears no part in 
music—cannot distinguish Yankee Doodle from a 
Te Deum, and yet he secures respect and even 
admiration. He has carefully gathered facts con- 
cerning every living insect, and can tell what he 
knows in concise language to an astonished crowd. 
This man wins respect wherever he is heard, and 
deservedly ranks among artists. He has made his 
science an art. Of the one talent given him he 
has made five. You learn from this that study 
dignifies man. It matters not what the subject 
—the intensity of thought bestowed on it creates 
the man an artist. 

But not alone in the sciences and arts has man 
excelled. He has learned trades, and all over the 
world there are master-workmen; whether in 
country or city, whether on farm or in factory, 
whether in brass or in silver. Perfection makes all 
labor regal, and he who excels, if but in the making 
of a pin, has made his mark. There is no end to 
the kinds of labor offered to men ; there is a chance 
for every one to become famous in one way or an- 
other—there are endless fields untried; there is a 
plenteous harvest awaiting laborers, and a splendid 
opportunity for brilliant effort. 

He that gracefully wields the scythe, laying at 
every stroke a beautiful swath of richest green, is 
equally skilled with him who at each thrust of the 
bow across the strings of his violin brings forth 
tones that vibrate on the heart of the listener. 
Each has well studied his stroke, each works with- 
out an effort; the execution of each is perfect, 
One is an accomplished laborer, the other an ac- 
complished musician. Watch the first as he toils : 
there is grace in the motion of his arm, in the 
movement of his head, in the swaying of his body ; 
he is a studied scythe’s-man, and conscious of his 
dexterity. More cannot be said of his counterpart 
the violinist. They belong to different schools, but 
for ability in their several crafts they are equal. 

But the greatest artist of all, standing god-like 
among men, is he who has chosen that better part, 
and made it the aim of his life to gain a pure heart ; 
who has labored with the strength given him to 
eliminate every dark thread from his own life, and 
put his fellow-men in the way of doing the same. 
The example of such an one is of more worth 
than volumes of sermons. 

Fortunately, the world and the human beings in 
it are so made, that for every subject under the 
sun there is some mind just adapted to meet it. 
Variety of tastes is one of the choicest blessings 
bequeathed us mortals, so that what one man in- 
vestigates from pleasure alone, may benefit another 
whose tastes incline him to make discoveries in a 
totally different field. Men may be selfish in 
their thirst for knowledge—aspiring for fame and 
position—but who doubts that they are guided in 
their studies by an inspiration that will in the end 
reveal all things to all men? 


THE ARTILLERY BIRD. 


HERE was a fight, and it was fierce ! Cannons 

roared loudly ! Men fought desperately ! There 
came a bird—a J/itt/e bird—and perched upon the 
shoulder of a gunner, and that gunner served the 
loudest gun! No heed gives he to his tiny guest, 
but, with might and main, thrusts in the deadly 
charge! What then? No roar of gun, nor tramp of 
horse or man, thought he of heeding—that little 
bird! save to nestle closer where first he perched. 
Who saw it? Was space allowed for aught to see, 
save clash of arms, and loss of life? Aye ! men stood 
aghast! Was ever seen the like before! But 
none could interpret. The fact is told, and we are 
left to wonder! Why need we? To plead he 
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came, that gentle bird; fearless he came, where 
fight was hottest, loudest! ‘“O, cease your car- 
nage, your bloody strife! Be men once more, not 
fiends! E’en brutes look on in sorrow, and me 
depute, to stay the ruthless work. In God’s name, 
strike no more!” R. S. D. 


WHAT OF THAT? 





Tired ! well, and what of that ? 

Didst fancy life was spent on beds of ease, 
Fluttering the rose-leaves scattered by the breeze ? 
Come, rouse thee! work while it is called to-day ; 
Coward, arise, go forth upon thy way ! 


Dark! well, and what of that ? 

Didst fondly dream the sun would never set ? 
Dost fear to lose thy way ? Take courage yet, 
Learn thou to walk by faith and not by sight, 
Thy steps will guided be, and guided right. 


Hard! well, and what of that ? 

Didst fancy life one summer holiday, 

With lessons none to learn, and naught but play ? 
Go, get thee to thy task. Conquer or die! 

It must be learned, learn it, then, patiently. 


No help! nay ; ’tis not so ; 

Though human help be far, thy God is nigh, 

Who feeds the ravens, hears His children’s cry ; 

He’s near thee wheresoe’er thy footsteps roam, 

And He will guide thee, light thee, help thee home. 
[Daily Graphic. 








—The secret of happiness lies in Fairu, which 
is “the evzdence of things not seen.” To aman 
of faith, the unknown is filled with God, angels and 
glorified beings—a great unfathomable depth of 
beauty, poetry, wisdom and power: and he may go 
on his way continually rejoicing. But to a man 
without faith, the unknown is filled with spectces, 
ghosts in white sheets, etc.—a great abyss of dark- 
ness, uncertainty and death. 





COMMUNITY OURNAL. 
ONEIDA. 


—A well has been dug near the Lodge at Joppa. 

—Look out for sun-strokes at this season of the 
year. There’s no telling when they may happen, 
and it is always best to be prepared. A son-stroke 
has just occurred at the O. C., although the weath- 
er was quite cloudy. Curiously enough this little 
incident instead of marring the general happiness 
seems to have greatly increased it. 

—An associate thus addresses 

AN OLD BASS VIOL. 





How oft in hours bereft of ease 
Thy chords have spoken to my changing mood— 
Now hushed and mournful as the Autumn breeze, 
Now clanging, resonant and rude ! 


And when across thy trembling strings 
I drew the bow thy varying notes to blend, 
Forgot were life’s inhospitable stings 
In sweet, responsive voices of a friend. 


Then sacred be thy time-worn frame ! 
No amateur thy strings shall desecrate ; 
Save that a master’s hand thy tosies may claim 
There shalt thou stand untouched, in-viol-ate ! 


—The weather—that never-ending topic—is a 
fruitful theme to out-door laborers and excursion- 
ists these days. During a long spell of “ dryness” 
when one seemed to inhale a quantity of dust at 
every breath, people were saying to each other 
every day or two, “If we don’t have rain before 
long, everything will wither,” or “If we don’t get 
rain pretty soon, our fruit harvest will dwindle to 
half a crop.” The prayer for rain was at length 
answered—now a week ago—and since that we 
have been liable to “dark, drizzly days,” and 
the farmers and weather-prophets say we can’t 
calculate on fine sunsets for a fair day, as “all signs 





fail in a wet time” as well as ina “dry.” So we 
console ourselves with the thought that the weath- 
er will balance itself about right. It is best to be 
philosophical about these matters. It makes us 
contented. Not long since we heard a colloquy on 
this subject between a group of children and one 
of the women. “ O dear! it rains,” said the oldest 
of the juveniles, ‘and that spoils all our plans for 
to-day.” ‘“ Well, boys, you will have to do as they 
do in Spain when it rains,” said L. coming along just 
in season to hear this remark. ‘ What’s that?” 
said one. ‘ Why, don’t you know what they do in 
Spain?”  Noma’am,” replied all eagerly, “ won’t 
you tellus?” “TI will tell you if you will all prom- 
ise to try and do the same to-day.” “O, we will ;” 
was the unanimous voice. ‘ Well, when it rains 
in Spain, they /e¢ zt rain /” “Is that it? Well, 
we will,” said the first boy, and they all ran off 
apparently satisfied. So with the rest of us, we 
have only to /e¢ it rain, and go about our business 
until the sun shines again, and we can enjoy the 
weather just as it comes. Why not? 


—Strangers not unfrequently ask to visit the 
school-room—a favor generally granted, as they 
seldom stop longer than to look at the chil- 
dren or listen to one of their songs. Ina 
party which called one day last week there was a 
gentleman of ministerial appearance, who seemed 
to think it devolved on him to inquire into the 
spiritual training of our juveniles. After asking 
Mrs. D., the teacher, if she gave them religious 
instruction, and learning that she did, he proceed- 
ed to subject them to a variety of questions on 
the different passages of Scripture they had re- 
peated before him. One of the little girls recited 
the entire chapter on charity in first Corinthians. 
He asked, ‘“‘ What is charity ?”” She promptly re- 


plied, ‘* Love.” “Who wrote the chapter?” 
“ Paul.” “In what part of the Bible is this chap- 
ter?” ‘In the New Testament.” “To whom 


was it written?” “Tothe Corinthians.” And 
many more questions of this sort, to all of which 
he received correct answers. One of the boys 
related a part of Paul’s history, and on heing 
catechised more particularly as to his birth, im- 
prisonment, etc., mentioned the most important 
events in the apostle’s life. One little girl repeated 
the passage, beginning “‘In my Father’s house are 
many mansions,” etc., upon which the worthy 
gentleman asked ‘‘ Where are these mansions ?” 
“ Why—in the Kingdom of Heaven.” “ Where is 
the Kingdom of Heaven?” The child’s quick re- 
sponse, “/# our hearts,” was undoubtedly un- 
expected, as the stranger exchanged a look of sur- 
prise with his companion and said in a low voice, 
“That is so.” Another child repeated, “I am the 
vine and my Father is the husbandman,’’ which 
gave rise to the interrogation, ‘“ Who is the vine ?” 
“ Christ.” “ Who is the husbandman?” “God ;” 
and soon. Many of the children were examined 
in the same way, and were able to give satisfac- 
tory replies. The party left, evidently pleased with 
their call. We did not learn whether the reverend 
gentleman thought the children needed further in- 
struction on these matters or not—at any rate he 
offered none, and we concluded he thought they 
were doing well without his tuition. 

—The following humorous complaint presented 
to the family by J. S. F., who recently arrived 
from W. C.,a little “under the weather,” was 
heartily applauded : 

“We often find that customs which are in fash- 
ion in the outside world are wholly unadapted to a 
state of Communism. Among these I think we 
may reckon the custom of inquiring when we meet 
a friend, ‘ How do you do?’ In ordinary society 
no particular inconvenience is experienced from its 
use ; but ina Community it is different. For in- 
stance: A brother or sister coming from Walling- 
ford to visit O. C. meets from one hundred jand 





fifty to two hundred warm-hearted friends. On 
meeting each, he is asked, ‘How do you do?’ 
If no answer is expected, and the intention is 
simply to express good feeling, the question is 
open to the charge of insincerity ; it is ill-adapted 
to the purpose for which it is used, and is liable to 
be understood as a question regarding his bodily 
health. But perhaps it is asked in all sincerity, 
and an answer is wished. In this case, if the visi- 
tor enjoys good health he gets along very easily 
with the matter by saying, ‘ Very well, thank you.’ 
If he ‘enjoys poor health,’ sad is his fate. He 
must relate his experience at length to fifty, seven- 
ty-five or possibly one hundred sympathizing 
friends. This is quite a laborious affair, a waste 
of life, which he can ill-afford, besides keeping his 
attention on his bodily ailments when it would be 
much better to forget them. Can we not devise 
some more appropriate and harmless greeting ? 
How would it do to simply join hands without 
speaking, unless you have some pertinent remark 
to make? Be slow to ask questions of a new- 
comer; for how do you know but the same ques- 
tion has been asked one hundred and fifty times 
already? Common-place remarks that are likely 
to be on everybody’s lips, particularly those refer- 
ring to one’s personal appearance, as, ‘ How very 
thin you are!’ and the like, become quite uninter- 
esting long before they reach their twentieth repe- 
tition.” 

—“ What effect will hygienic living have on 
me?” said a young man to Doctor B “Tam 
healthy enough without it.” 

“ One thing it will do, if nothing more,” replied 
the Doctor. “When you bark your shins and 
elbows they will heal up without the application of 
a flax-seed poultice or nitrate of silver.” 

That idea seemed to strike the young man favor- 
ably. Years before it had been said of him that 
he “remembered important events by the bruises 
on his shins,’ and numerous scars are plainly visi- 
ble on his right leg from the knee-pan to the ankle- 
bone. It was less than six months before the 
Doctor’s remark that this young man, for the first 
timé in his life, was confined to his room for five 
long days to allow a bruise, of somewhat greater 
severity than usual, a chance to heal. The recol- 
lections of carbolic acid, poulticing and hobbling on 
crutches are still fresh in his mind. On the 2oth 
of October last the Community began a more hy- 
gienic course of living, including the experiment of 
two meals a day. No favorable opportunity for 
testing the Doctor’s prophecy presented itself until 
the following January. It was nearly time for even- 
ing meeting; in five minutes the whistle would 
sound for a general gathering. The ice was out of 
the drinking-fountain and the water must be drawn 
off and fresh substituted before seven o'clock. 
The contents of the fountain are poured into a 
pail and off starts our shin-bruiser to the basement 
for fresh water. His right foot slips on the first 
stone step; his left touches the second, but slides 
to the third; both feet pass the fourth and strike 
the fifth step together. By this time his body has 
assumed an angle of forty-five degrees and he is 
lying flat on his back with a very ugly gash in his 
right elbow and half a pail of water dripping from 
his head and ears. The next morning the Doctor 
is found and the wound is examined. “ Keep on 
the scab and use the arm as little as possible,” is 
the only advice given. During the two weeks 
following the accident, the elbow received many a 
severe bump ; but in spite of this rough treatment 
there were no indications of proud flesh or suppura- 
tion as formerly in less severe bruises. In three 
weeks the arm was healed. Whether the result 
was a freak of nature or due to the effect of Gra- 
ham gems and mush, the Doctors must decide. 





—As a people we are becoming somewhat noted 
—at least among ourselves and neighbors—for our 
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radical overturns in businesses and_ buildings. 
The building which now contains the counting- 
rooms, silk-packing apartment and so on, was once 
the horse-barn ; the places now occupied by the 
kitchen and bakery were once ’neath the sway of 
laundry-woman and dyer; one of the dining- 
rooms has been successsively bag-shop, dairy, 
spooling-room, and dairy again, the partitions alter- 
ing for each change, and the house isn’t ten years 
old yet either. It is useless to try to enumerate 
the changes to which the “old mill” has been sub- 
jected ; so manifold are they the that memory recoils 
from the task. We think we see signs though 
that it may end its days in peace, but we rest no 
hopes on that possibility. So erratic have been 
some of our movements that a carpenter who was 
employed by us several years ago was once heard 
to say that he thought the Community ought to 
have its buildings set on rollers; somebody else 
thought we ought to use portable partitions ; and 
still another thought it was a pity we hadn’t a few 
more old fogies among us! But this backward 
glance was inspired by a feeling of thankfulness 
we had this morning that a recent revolutionary 
plan had fallen through. The problem of furnish- 
ing attractive boarding-places to our employees 
forces itself urgently upon us as our manufac- 
tures increase, and it was proposed last week to in- 
corporate the Villa family into the O. C. household 
and give up the Villa to the boarding interest. 
We were ready to sympathize with this scheme if 
it received the sanction of the evening assembly ; 
but when one voice expressed disapproval and the 
Hall rang with a sudden and enthusiastic burst of 
applause, we confess that we felt glad, deep down. 
There are many reasons for prizing our retreat at 
the Villa. It furnishes the change of scene which 
is so often beneficial to both mind and body ; for 
the transition from the great O. C. mansion with 
its bustle and excitement to the quiet and seclu- 
sion of the Villa, is like going from the city to the 
country. It furnishes an objective point to pedes- 
trians—a consideration of no little importance at 
some seasons of the year, and to those persons who 
do not walk from pure love of the exercise. It is 
very delightful, when a new aspect of life presents 
itself to which it takes time to adjust one’s self, to 
slip away to the Villa for a few hours as we did 
this morning. There is something about the 
peaceful current there which sets the heart at rest. 
We say again we are glad we have not lost our 
home at the Villa. 
WALLINGFORD. 

—Our six-toed cat has shown a decided taste 
for music. James, Harley, Erastus and sometimes 
Frank are in the habit of practicing at the Laboratory 
after supper. The other evening two or three of us 
were passing by when our attention was called to the 
old cat who was sitting on some boards near by and 
looking with great attentiveness at the open door 
of the Laboratory. Her kittens were mewing about 
her, but she paid them no attention ; there she sat, 
a perfect model of an absorbed audience. When 
the music stopped Mrs. Kitty curled herself down 
with her kittens ; but at the first note of the violin, 
she pricked up her ears ifi the most comical manner, 
then jumped up, overturning the kittens, and seat- 
ed herself as before. This performance was re- 
peated several times. 


—We have a few “ absent-minded folk ” in this 
family. One night not long ago, Carrie A. offered 
to make the bread-sponge for Minerva. After she 
had got it all ready she set the pan carefully on top 
of the oven with a cloth over it, and then went to her 
room. Soon after she had put herself snugly in bed 
it occurred to her that she had forgotten to put any 
yeast into the sponge. There was nothing to do 
but to get up and attend to it. Then the other day 
two smart young women cooked some summer 





squash for dinner. The folks at the table kept 
saying, “ What queer squash this is!” Table 
waiters remarked upon the “thinness of that 
squash ;” but it was not until dinner was nearly 
over that the cooks suddenly remembered that they 
omitted the customary squeezing to which summer 
squash should be subjected, and had transferred it 
directly from the kettle to the table. And who 
would think it?—even our good, precise mother 
Leonard has lately been guilty of attempting to 
put on her spectacle-case instead of her spectacles ! 


charming collection of poems, edited by J. G. Whit- 
tier, which our folks at W. C. are printing for 
J. R. Osgood & Co. The poem was written by the 
author of “‘ The Book of Nonsense,” and its musical 
jingle will delight those who have laughed over 
that humorous production. ] 


THE OWL AND THE PUSSY-CAT. 
BY EDWARD LEAR. 


The Owl and the Pussy-Cat went to sea 
In a beautiful pea-green boat ; 
They took some honey, and plenty of money 
Wrapped up in a five-pound note. 
The Owl looked up to the moon above, 
And sung to a small guitar, 
“O, lovely Pussy! O Pussy, my love ! 
What a beautiful Pussy you are— 
You are, 
What a beautiful Pussy you are!” 


Pussy said to the Owl, “ You elegant fowl ! 
How wonderful sweet you sing ! 
O, let us be married—too long we have tarried— 
But what shall we do for a ring?” 
They sailed away for a year and a day 
To the land where the Bong-tree grows, 
And there in the wood, a piggy-wig stood 
With a ring in the end of his nose— 
His nose, 
With a ring in the end of his nose. 


“ Dear Pig, are you willing to sell for one shilling 
Your ring?” Said the piggy, “I will.” 

So they took it away and were married next day 
By the turkey who lives on the hill. 

They dined upon mince and slices of quince, 
Which they ate with a runcible spoon, 

And hand in hand on the edge of the sand 
They danced by the light of the moon— 

The moon, 


An article in The Saturday Review, published at 
Bainbridge, N. Y., contains an account of the O. C. 
which closes with the following fair sentiments : 


The Community people have built them a “cot- 
tage by the sea,” at the mouth of Fish Creek, 
which they call Joppa, and parties may be seen on 
nearly every train of cars journeying to and from 
the Lodge, at this season of the year. The ladies 
wear the Bloomer costume, which, we must confess 
is a very sensible style of dress for boat-riding and 
rambling in the woods. At their camp they havea 
comfortable summer building, a good well of water, 
plenty of ice, etc., etc. That the Oneida Community 
is blessed with every comfort that should tend to 
make a people contented and happy, we have 
ample proof. Our most opulent families do not 
enjoy a more luxurious home or live in greater 
harmony. Whether all this is brought about by 
their religious principles, or by the great executive 
ability of their guiding star, John Humphrey Noyes, 
it is not for us to determine. There are certainly 
some very queer ideas embraced in their social 
principles, and if the Free Love system can be so 
nicely conducted that a child knowing his own 
father may be born among them and not be ac- 
counted “ wise,” we conclude that the Communists 
have arrived at a perfection in book-keeping not 
yet attained by the outside world. Yet it is a note- 
worthy fact that however widely the candid visitor 
who sojourns at the Oneida Community may differ 
with these people in their social or religious views, 
he cannot but be impressed with respect for all 
with whom he comes in contact, admiring their 
home, their kindness of heart, and hoping they are 





nearer right than perhaps his orthodox principles 
will allow him to admit. 


/ 


SEALS. 


BY F. W. SMITH. 
ul. 

ASSING on to later times we find that seals 

were not much in use in England in the time 
of the Saxons. Blackstone says: ‘ The method 
of the Saxons was for such as could write to sub- 
scribe their names, and whether they could write 
or not, to affix the sign of the cross ; which custom 
our illiterate vulgar do, for the most part, to this 
day keep up, by signing a cross for their mark 
when unable to write their names. And indeed, 
this inability to write and therefore making a cross 
in its stead is honestly avowed by Caedwalla, a 
Saxon king, at the end of one of his charters.” 

Seals were, however, sometimes used among the 
Saxons. Witness the following from Coke on Lit- 
tleton : 

“ The sealing of charters and deeds is much 
more ancient than some out of error have imag- 
ined; for the charter of the king Edwyn, brother 
of king Edgar, bearing date A. D. 956, made of the 
land called Jecklea, in the isle of Ely, was not only 
sealed with his own seal ( which appears by these 
words, ‘Ego Edwinus, gratia Dei totius Brit- 
tainae telluris Rex meum donum proprio sigillo 
confirmavi,’) but also the bishop of Winchester put 
to his seal, Ego Elfwinus Winton Ecclesiae divin- 
us speculator proprium sigillum impressi. And 
the charter of king Offa, whereby he gave the Pe- 
ter-pence doth yet remain under seal. But no king 
of England, before or since the conquest, sealed 
with any seal of arms before king Richard I.; but 
the seal was, the king sitting in a chair on one side 
of the seal, and on horseback on the other side, in 
divers forms. 

“ Coats of arms were not introduced into seals, 
nor, indeed, into any other use, till about the reign 
of Richard I. who brought them from the croisade 
in the Holy Land where they were first invented 
and painted on the shields of the knights to distin- 
guish the variety of persons of every Christian 
nation who resorted thither, and who could not, 
when clad in complete steel, be otherwise known 
or ascertained.” 

The signets of these persons must, however, 
have been of a private, personal character, for it is - 
elsewhere stated that England is indebted for the 
invention of the royal seals to Edward the Con- 
fessor, as Germany is to the Emperor Henry II., 
France to Henry I., and Scotland to Edgar, who 
reigned from A. D. 1098 to 1107. The system of 
royal seals thus invented seems to have consisted 
in having different seals for different classes of acts, 
according to their importance ; a great seal. a privy 
seal, a common seal, etc., each seal generally hav- 
ing its counter- or reverse-seal, either on the same 
or a different signet. It is recorded also that these 
sovereigns, both temporal and spiritual, had differ- 
ent signets for witnessing their acts in different 
countries, and even for different individual acts. 
Thus, the popes, as lords of Avignon, had signets 
distinct from those which they employed as chiefs 
of the church. Charles V., before he created his 
son dauphin of Vienna, caused a large dauphinal 
signet to be made for use in matters relating to the 
dauphiny. Jean, bishop of Puy (A. D., 1034), had, 
as Count of Velay, a signet different from that 
which he employed as bishop. The custom of 
using an extraordinary seal for such and such acts, 
appears to have obtained as early as the time of 
Charlemagne. The golden seal which Henry VIII 
suspended to the treaty of London (A. D., 1527), 
differed entirely from the other seals of that prince ; 
but since the ninth century, this use of particular 
seals for single acts has been confined to acts of 
the highest importance. No doubt one strong 
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reason for the adoption of private or “ privy” seals 
in those days of so frequent civil disturbances and 
overthrows was, that the sovereigns might have al- 
ways about their persons some recognized sign of 
their authority. Philip de Valois, of France, car- 
ried a little signet to use in the absence of the 
grand seal. We read also that “ Charles, Prince of 
Salerne, not having yet made a seal (or signet) 
after getting out of prison, sealed an obligation 
with three faces of his ring, and wrote it with his 
own hand.” 

It sometimes happened that at the moment of 
executing a contract between private persons, some 
of the witnesses, or even one of the parties, had 
no seal of his own ; 1n that case it was customary 
to use the seal or signet of a relative, or of a 
neighboring abbey ; or one witness would borrow 
the signet of another, and so the same impression 
would appear more than once on a single docu- 
ment. In such cases, however, the signets of civil 
or ecclesiastical authorities, and especially those of 
public institutions, were preferred to those of pri- 
vate individuals. It appears also, from the records 
of the Benedictines, that when persons made any 
great change in their position in life, it was the 
custom to immediately have a new signet made, 
and put away or destroy the old one; as when a 
squire or private person was knighted, or when a 
nobleman acquired a higher rank. In the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries when seals were not nearly 
so common as in those following, various articles, 
and of a most singular character for purposes of 
authentication, were sometimes affixed to the foot 
of written instruments to serve in lieu of seals. 
Pieces of money, rings, gloves, precious stones, 
bits of straw, etc., were so affixed. A very queer 
instance is mentioned of a conveyance by one 
“ Alberick de Vere, containing the donation of 
Hattield, to which he affixed a short black-hafted 
knife, like an old half-penny whittle, instead of a 
seal.” In the will of Fulrade, Abbot of Saint Denys, 
France, a bit of straw was inserted in the foot of 
the parchment in place of a seal. Adam, Viscount 
of Melun (A. D., 1138) affixed a piece of money 
to a large document by boring a hole through it 
and suspending it. 


In studying the historical development of the 
use of seals, there are many records of fact which 
will lead us to believe that, having its origin, as 
has been shown, in an antiquity beyond the reach 
of history, it passed from the Orientals to the West- 
ern nations, and grew into general use in the times 
of the high Greek and Roman civilization ; such 
use being then almost invariably accompanied with 
the signatures of contracting parties, or. that of the 
person executing the instrument, of whatever na- 
ture it might be. In the sixth century Mummole, 
sent by king Theodebert to the Emperor Justinian, 
being about to die, made his will, and had it signed 
and sealed. In the following century Bertrand, 
bishop of Mans, caused the signatures and seals 
of seven illustrious persons to be appended to his 
will. The custom of both signing and sealing 
seems to have then become so fixed as to be re- 
quired by law. But the barbarism of the subse- 
quent years of the dark ages gradually suppressed 
and extinguished the knowledge of the laws, caus- 
ing them to be forgotten. In a great number of 
documents executed during the period extending 
from the eighth to the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury, no seals are to be found, nor is there any 
evidence that there ever were any affixed. The 
simplicity of those centuries demanded no more 
than that those interested should prefix a cross to 
their names, the names of the parties and of the 
witnesses being all frequently in the same hand- 
writing as the body of the instrument. 

The illiteracy of that dark and ignorant period 
was so extreme and universal, and their records 
were consequently so few and meager, that it is 





difficult to trace the causes, manner, and time in 
various localities, of the resumption of the use of 
seals. Perhaps this cannot be more closely de- 
scribed than by saying that if some of the great 
feudal lords like the Counts of Flanders, the Dukes 
of Burgundy, etc., adopted the use of them in the 
tenth or eleventh century ; and if in the latter part 
of the eleventh century a small number of bishops 
and lesser lords imitated their example ; it may not 
be amiss to consider that the general custom of 
sealing had not become re-established among the 
nobility and clergy before the middle of the twelfth 
century. The Benedictines, who have collected 
much valuable information on this subject, consid- 
er these the most probable dates, and show taat 
previous to the middle of the twelfth century many 
of the kings of France and England gave authority 
to numerous charters and other acts, merely by 
signing them with a cross prefixed to their names. 
They cite various instances in which charters 
were confirmed in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, the original charters having never been 
sealed, but only authenticated by the cross and 
the names of the witnesses. This would certainly 
show that the use of seals had so far subsided in 
the preceding centuries that instruments, even 
those of great importance, were not considered 
void for lack of them. It is important to observe 
also that when the use of seals revived, their adop- 
tion was in great part a necessity to supply the 
place of signature, very few people except the pro- 
fessional clerks and scribes being able to write even 
so much as to sign their own names. It resulted 
that many instruments were executed at that time 
with seals, but without signatures of any kind. 

“Writing was not then employed for every triv- 
ial purpose, but was a matter of some solemnity ; 
accordingly it, became a rule of law that every 
writing under seal imported a consideration ; that 
is, that a step so solemn could not have been taken 
without some sufficient ground.” 


COUNTRY CHILDREN. 





Little fresh violets, 
Born in the wildwood, 
Sweetly illustrating 
Innocent childhood ! 
Shy as an antelope, 
Brown as a berry, 
Free as the mountain air, 
Romping and merry ! 


Blue eyes and hazel eyes 
Peep from the hedges, 
Shaded by sun-bonnets 
Frayed at the edges ! 
Up in the apple-trees, 
Heedless of danger, 
Manhood in embryo 
Stares at the stranger. 


Out in the hilly patch, 
Seeking for berries ; 
Under the orchard-tree_ + 
Feeding on cherries ; 
Tramping the clover-blooms 
Down ’mong the grasses ; 
No voices to hinder them, 
Dear lads and lasses. 


Dear little innocents, 
Born in the wildwood ; 
Oh, that all little ones 
Had such a childhood ! 
God’s blue spread over them, 
God’s green beneath them ; 
No sweeter heritage 
Could we bequeath them ! 
[Rural New Yorker. 


—The true gentleman and the true lady are they 
who are most ready to serve—who take the most 





humble place, and are most arduous in their labors 
of love. 


THE DeprHs oF Mip OcEAN.—In her voyage from 
Teneriffe to St. Thomas the British Exploring Ship 
“Challenger” sounded and dredged every other day. 
The soundings showed that a pretty level bottom runs 
off from the African coast, deepening gradually to a 
depth of 3,125 fathoms at about one-third of the way 
across to the West Indies. If the Alps, Mont Blane 
and all, were submerged at this spot, there would still 
be half a mile of water above them. Five hundred 
miles farther west there is a comparatively shallow part, 
a little less than two miles in depth. ‘The water then 
deepens again to three miles, which continues close over 
to the West Indies. At the deepest spots both on the 
east and west side of the Atlantic, the dredge brought 
up a quantity of dark red clay, which contained just suf- 
ficient animal life to prove that life exists at all depths. 
No difficulty was experienced in obtaining these deep- 
sea dredgings, and it was merely a question of patience, 
each haul occupying twelve hours. In depths over two 
miles little has been found, but that little was totally 
new.—JVature. 


ANECDOTE OF LAMB.—“ Coleridge,” says De Quin- 
cey, “told me of a ludicrous embarrassment which 
Charles Lamb’s stammering caused him at Hastings. 
Lamb had been medically advised to a course of sea- 
bathing; and accordingly at the door of his bathing 
machine, whilst he stood shivering with cold, two stout 
fellows laid hold of him, one at each shoulder, like 
heraldic supporters ; they waited for the word of com- 
mand from their principal, who began the following 
oration to them: ‘Hear me, men! Take notice of this 
—I am to be dipped.’ What more he would have said 
is anknown to the land of sea-bathing machines ; for 
having reached the word dipped, he commenced such a 
rolling fire of di—di—di—di, that when at length he 
descended a f/oméd upon the full word dipped, the two 
men rather tired of the long suspense, became satisfied 
that they had reached what lawyers call the ‘opera- 
tive’ clause of the sentence ; and both exclaiming at unce, 
‘Oh yes, sir, we are quite aware of that,’ down they 
plunged him into the sea. On emerging Lamb sobbed 
so much from the cold, that he found no voice suitable 
to his indignation ; from necessity he seemed tranquil ; 
and again addressing the men, who stood respectfully 
listening, he began thus: ‘Men! is it possible to obtain 
your attention?’ ‘Oh surely sir, by all means.’ ‘Then 
listen: once more I tell you, I am to be di—di—di—* 
and then, with a burst of indignation, ‘dipped, I tell 
you ’——‘ Oh decidedly, sir’—and down the stammerer 
went for the second time. Petrified with cold and 
wrath, once more Lamb made a feeble attempt at expla- 
nation—‘ Grant me pa—pa—patience ; is it mum—um 
—murder you me—me—mean? Again and a—ga—ga— 
gain, I tell you I’m to be di—di—di—dipped,’ now 
speaking furiously, with the voice of an injured man. 
‘Oh yes sir,’ the men replied, ‘we know that—we fully 
understand it,’ and, for the third time down went Lamb 
into the sea. ‘Oh, limbs of Satan!’ he said, on coming 
up for the third time, ‘it’s now too late to tell that I am 
—no that I wAs—to be di—di—di—dipped once.’” 





THE NEWS. 





War between England and Ashantee. 

Henri Rochefort has been exiled to New Caledonia. 

The St. Xavier’s College for the education of young 
women at Chicago, is nearly finished and will cost about 
$175,000. 

Twenty-six exhibitors at Vienna from the United 
States received medals for progress, nineteen, medals of 
merit, and eighteen, certificates of excellence. 

According to an official report from the State of 
Connecticut, 13,000 children in that State were kept from 
school during the past year to earn money for their 
parents. 

The Hoosac Tunnel bids fair to be finished on time. 
Only twelve hundred feet more of solid rock remain, and 
the working parties can hear the blasts from one head- 
ing to the other. 


A severe engagement took place Aug. 18th near 
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Berga, Spain, between 2,400 Carlists and three columns of 
Republicans, in which the latter were defeated with a loss 
of 200 men and one gun. 


The distribution of prizes at the Vienna Exhibition 
took place on Monday, Aug. 18th. The correspondent of 
the London News pronounces it a ‘*tame affair,” only 
about 3,000 persons being present. The Archduke 
Charles Louis made a congratulatory address on the suc- 
cessful termination of the Exposition. 


The Signal-Service engineers are making a survey for 
a telegragh line along the coast of New Jersey, from 
Cape May to Sandy Hook, connecting with the several 
life-saving stations which are to be used for the display 
of cautionary signals. A similar survey has been made 
of the Massachusetts coast and the necessary cable and 
wire for the proposed line already ordered. 

The Shah of Persia has finally left Europe on his re- 
turn to his own dominions, and judging from the reports 
of the press, Europe is quite glad to see the last of him. 
His childish love of display, extravagant and lavish 
gifts of money and diamonds, to say nothing of his dis- 
gusting personal habits, have, altogether, been a sicken- 
ing dose which Western civilization will not be likely 
to take again in a hurry. 


The storm of Tuesday and Wednesday was very 
severe in New York, Baltimore and Philadelphia. One 
hundred vessels were compelled to seek shelter in New 
York harbor from the fury of the storm. The Sandy 
Hook pilots report the storm the most severe ever 
known on the coast. Owing to the timely warning of 
the Signal Service, the loss of life and property on the 
water was comparatively insignificant. 

The revolt of the Atcheenese from Dutch rule in the 
Island of Sumatra, is extending to other tribes. From 
one tribe alone 14,000 men have left their pepper planta- 
tions and gone to the assistance of the Sultan of 
Atcheen. The Dutch authorities in the East are fearing 
a second defeat in their intended attack upon the At- 
cheenese stronghold in September, and are making over- 
tures to the Sultan for a compromise. The Sultan in 
reply declared that before he would consent to a treaty 
every man in his army should perish. A general Malay 
insurrection among the Dutch subjects of the Nether- 
land Strait settlement is apprehended. ‘The Sultan of 
Atcheen expressed his desire to an American Consul 
for close relations with the United States, saying that if 
this country would give him protection, he would in re- 
turn grant extensive commercial privileges, etc. He was 
advised to send a special envoy to the United States 
Government at Washington. 


—We shall learn to eat and drink in the pure and heav- 
enly spirit, not by forced abstinence, but by exercising 
ourselves in faith—by recognizing Christ in our food— 
by willfully discerning the Lord’s body—by mingling our 
food with thanksgiving, the word of God, and prayer— 
by believing that what we receive will not only be good 
to our bodies, but a means of worship and edification to 
our souls, 


BUYING SILENCE. 





USIC has such charms for most mortals that 
there is something very ludicrous in the idea 
of paying persons to refrain from making it. Every 
body knows what Shakespeare has said of the man 
who “hath no music in his soul :” 
‘* He is fit for treason, stratagems and spoils.”’ 

But Shakespeare saw the exceeding humor of 
buying silence, as is shown by the following scene 
from Othello, Act 11: 

[| Music. Enter Clown.] 

Clo.—Here’s money for you; and the General so 
likes your music that he desires you, of all loves, to 
make no more noise with it. 

1 Mus.—Well, sir, we will not. 

Clo.—If you have any music that may not be heard, 
to ’t again ; but, as they say, to hear music the General 
does not greatly care. 

1 Mus.—We have none such, sir. 

Clo.—Then put up your pipes in your bag, for I’ll 
away. Go; vanish into air ; away ! 

[ Zxeunt Musicians. 

This reminds us of a picture which appeared in 





Harper's Monthly many years ago. A wretched 
organ-grinder with a dancing monkey is persistent- 
ly playing before a nobleman’s gate. A supercili- 
ous flunky extends his hand with supreme disdain 
toward the organ-grinder and the following conver- 
sation takes place: 


Flunky.—Here’s threepence for you, and Master de- 
sires you to move on. 


Organ-grinder (contemptuously).—Threepence, in- 
deed! D/’ye think I don’t know the walley o’ peace 
and quietness? 1 never moves on under tenpence. 


O. W. Holmes deals humorously with this sub- 
ject in the following verse : 


You’re sitting on your window-seat 
Beneath a cloudless moon ; 

You hear a sound that seems to wear 
The semblance of a tune, 

As if a broken fife should strive 
To drown a cracked bassoon. 


And nearer, nearer still the tide 
Of music seems to come, 

There’s something like a human voice, 
And something like a drum ; 

You sit in speechless agony, 
Until your ear is numb. 


Poor ‘home, sweet home,” should seem to be 
A very dismal place ; 

Your “auld acquaintance,” all at once, 
Is altered in the face ; 

Their discords sting through Burns and Moore, 
Like hedgehogs dressed in lace. 


You think they are crusaders, sent 
From some infernal clime, 

To pluck the eyes of Sentiment, 
And dock the tail of Rhyme, 

To crack the voice of Melody, 
And break the legs of Tifhe. 


But hark! the air again is still, 
The music all is ground, 

And silence, like a poultice, comes 
To heal the blows of sound ; 

It cannot be,—it is,—it is,— 
A hat is going round ! 


No! Pay the dentist when he leaves 
A fracture in your jaw ; 

And pay the owner of the bear, 
That stunned you with his paw, 

And buy the lobster, that has had 
Your knuckles in his claw ; 


But if you are a portly man, 
Put on your fiercest frown, 

And talk about a constable 
To turn them out of town ; 

Then close your sentence with an oath, 
And shut the window down ! 


And if you are a slender man, 
Not big enough for that, 

Or, if you cannot make a speech, 
Because you are a flat, 

Go very quietly and drop 
A-button in the hat. 


Music must indeed be execrable that would 
tempt one to buy silence; but there is no doubt 
that tolerable music may be made at such ill-befitting 
seasons as to become essentially odious. Organ- 
grinders, as a class, are not troubled with sensi- 
tiveness, nor overloaded with tact. They infest 
University towns and discourse harmony with a 
persistence and liberality that are amazing when 
one considers that the prime desideratum of a Uni- 
versity town is quiet and immunity from distractions. 
They are said to have been fairly driven from under 
the windows of a recitation-room in New Haven 
by the exasperated inmates. G. 








8@>Photographs of Mr. J. H. Noyes for sale at 
this office. Price 25 cts. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Address, LK] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price- 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Ongmpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. ° 

Address, {T] Onerma Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, [M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing d: Manuf s’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy, 


P. O. Address, 





Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. 


By Fohn Hum- 

J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
Price $3.00. 

The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 


edition ; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,’’ ‘‘Spirit- 


ual Wives,” and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 
Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. ‘ 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—“‘ Salvation from Sin,” “Dixon and his 
Copyists,”? ‘*‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ “‘ Scientific 
Propagation,”’ and ‘* Male Continence,”’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TRuBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ** History of American Socialisms,’”’ the ‘‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the *‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird's-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above : 
price $1.75. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border: 
price $1.00. 

STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 


